EARLY DAYS OF PAKISTAN 
By Lievt.-Coronet M. C. A, HEenniker, D,S,O., O.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


On 14th August, 1947, the Indian Army, as we knew it, paraded for the last 
time in Karachi, British infantry lined the streets, taking the right of the line as is 
their due ; then came Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims by regiments and companies, in 
order of seniority, along the Viceregal route. In the distance the guns of the Royal 
Artillery fired a Royal Salute. 

Karachi was in festival. The flags of Pakistan, still unfaded by the sunlight, 
fluttered from the house-tops. Bunting hung in festoons between the windows. A 
tram, eluding the police, rattled down the road between the lines of soldiers. The 
passengers were in high glee. They waved flags and shouted slogans. “ Pakistan 
Zinda Bad. Long Live Pakistan.” It was riling for the soldiers, but they did not 
show it. 

“ Ah, Sahib,” said the Subadar-Major. “ The British have been very cunning. 
We Muslims have our Pakistan ; the Hindus have their Hindustan ; and the British 
soldiers will be able to go home.” 


A wireless set behind me gave a warning. I called the soldiers to attention. A 
column of outriders on motor cycles filed past, then motor cars and an escort in 
jeeps. The Viceroy, in Admiral’s uniform, sat stiffly in his car acknowledging the 
salutes. Lady Mountbatten, Mr. Jinnah (or Qaid-e-Azam, as he is called), and Miss 
Fatimah Jinnah made gestures appropriate to the occasion. 


It was like every other street-lining parade that anyone has ever attended. The 
British influence, which has cast round the earth a belt of humour and strength, still 
gripped the Army and the people. When it was over, ‘the rest of the day was 
observed as a holiday.’ There was, however, work for the officers. 


For me this consisted in verifying that certain arrangements for the Independence 
Day parade were adequate. There was the stadium for the Flag Ceremony, where 
the Qaid-e-Azam was to take the salute of the Muslim troops. (The British, except 
the Gunners who-were required to make ‘ noises off’ with their guns, the Sikhs and 
the Hindus would not take part). It was to be a dramatic ceremony, with the 
hoisting of the Pakistan flag as its climax. 


The parade ground looked just as it should : the rolled gravel, the white-washed 
posts, the tents and the polished flag pole. But round this there was consternation. 
“ What’s up,” I asked ? “‘ We cannot hoist flag,”” was the candid reply. The trouble 
was simple. No one could join the ends of the halliard so that the junction would go 
through the pulley at the mast-head, So I made a long splice myself. “ British 
officers,” said a genial spectator, “ are very necessary in Pakistan Army.” Everyone 
laughed good humouredly. It was not a time to observe that boy scouts can do 
this sort of thing just as well and more cheaply than British officers. 


Back in barracks things went on as usual. The Jd festival fell on 18th August 
and the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers gave a party. Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims 
sat down together. Outwardly, at any rate, there was harmony. 


That evening I received a telegram to say that two British officers of one of my 
companies away in the Punjab had been killed in Amritsar. Clearly I must go there, 
I could not merely wyite to the next of kin. So I left the cool of Karachi and flew 
to Lahore. 
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We landed at midday. The sun flamed from the sky like a drawn sword. There 
was a different atmosphere in the Punjab. Men went armed. The Brigadier, who 
lent me a jeep to visit my unit, said I must take an escort. My unit had moved to 
Sialkot ; so thither I went. On the way we passed the village of Kamoke. The 
shops on the Grand Trunk Road were burning. Muslims were looting. The escort 
who were Sikhs, said ‘‘ Shoot, Sahib” ; but my mind was not attuned to killing, so 
we went ahead. The escort lectured me on the rightness of killing Muslims, till I 
bade them be silent. 

We found the unit, newly arrived in Sialkot. The O.C. told me what he believed 
to have happened ; though no one exactly knew, for there were no reliable witnesses. 
Of one thing, however, there was no doubt : two units, one Hindu and one Muslim, 
had had a clash in broad daylight and two British officers had been killed. 


Next day I returned to Lahore. Columns of smoke rose from burning villages. 
At the bridge over the Ravi, North of the city, the police stopped us. “ There is a 
battle going on ahead,” they said. A Sikh Major appeared in a jeep. “ There is 
massacre and arson,” he cried in excitement, “‘ Come, Sir, please, and stop it.” 
Flattered, I went about a mile. The road was clear. Where there were houses a 
lorry was halted. Some Muslims slunk guiltily up a side street. Corpses lay in the 
gutter. Near by a posse of Muslim police chatted unconcerned. A British Major 
(a Sapper) had also arrived. He and his driver were collecting the bodies. Some 
were dead. Some were dying. All were horribly mutilated. They were Sikhs. 
Their long hair and beards were matted with blood. An old man, not so bad as the 
rest, asked me where we were taking them. “‘ To hospital,” I replied ; adding to 
hearten him, “ You’re not going to die.” 

“*T shall,” he said, “ if there is a Muslim doctor.” 

We never saw the doctor ; but an orderly at the hospital blandly announced : 
“ There is no authority for taking dead.” So we laid them on the lawn and departed. 


Next day I went to Rawalpindi by road, and thence to Kashmir, where my 
wife was. On the road near Murree the car was stopped by a ruffian crowd with axes 
and poles, “‘ Are there any Sikhs in the car?” the spokesman asked. There was 
none. Our driver was a Muslim and we were suffered to proceed. ‘‘ What would 
have happened if there had been a Sikh ? ’”’ I queried. “‘ He would have been pulled 
out and his throat would have been slit like a melon. It is good to kill Sikhs.” 


When we arrived in Srinagar it was dark. The electric lights had fused. A crowd 
gathered round our driver in the arc of our head-lamps and asked of the road. (It 
had been closed for some days by rain.) He reassured them of the road and described 
with delight how a Sikh had been dragged from the car and slaughtered at the road 
side. Thus rumour grows. 

Apart from rumour, all was quiet in Kashmir. It was without qualms that I 
left my wife there; particularly as I had orders to move my headquarters from Karachi 
to Lahore, which is within a day’s motor drive of Kashmir. The Punjab Boundary 
Force, a force of both Indian and Pakistan troops, which had tried to keep the 
peace during thé division of the Punjab, was to be divided on each side of the border. 
I was to be C.R.E. of the Pakistan troops in the Lahore Area. 

I flew to Karachi, packed, and started back for Lahore in a train with my 
headquarters. It was not a good train. The journey should have taken 24 hours. 
It took three days. Many of the railway staff, not being Muslims, had gone. The 
engine driver feared driving at night in spite of the escort. There had been too many 
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attacks on trains. I sent my second-in-command (Major S. A. Mahmood, known as 
Sam) ahead in a jeep to meet us on arrival. As we approached Lahore conditions 
became chaotic. No one knew when the train would leave each station or reach the 
next. The engine broke down. . The vacuum brakes became defective. Refugees 
swarmed on the roof. They were Muslim fugitives from Sikh atrocities in the East 
Punjab. Some had horrible wounds. They did not know where they were going. 
They little cared. They were in Pakistan, and they were safe. At nights they were 
fed at the stations. They drifted like chaff before the wind. 


Lahore station was in a bad way. The platform was a mass of humanity. Men, 
women, and children slept, cooked, ate, gave birth or died.at Nature’s will. The 
station yard and sidings were the same. The stink was indescribable and the flies 
legion. There were no murders. They had ceased a few days earlier. 


I shared an office with the C.R.E. of the East Punjab—locally termed The 
Opposition. Later he moved across the border to Jullundur. The border is nebulous 
round Lahore. It follows the Sutlej from the South-West to Ferozepore, thence it 
runs zig-zag North across to the Ravi. Lahore is in Pakistan and Amritsar is in The 
Union (or Hindustan). 


The Army was concerned with three principal tasks: keeping law and order ; 
transferring Hindustan and Pakistan troops to their proper sides of the border ; and 
convoying refugees out of their territory. These three tasks were waged against a 
background of partisan bitterness. There were, of course, exceptions ; but, by and 
large, there was no love lost between Indian soldiers of both sides. I shall indicate 
how partisan feeling affected the problems. 


The maintenance of law and order presents to soldiers many undesirable aspects. 
Not the least tiresome is ill-gotten gain. First there is loot. When shops and 
factories are burnt there are opportunities for loot. Patrols sent to restore peace 
would surprise looters, who dropped their bundles and ran. One C.O. had a photo- 
graph of the haul of jewelry, cloth, gold and silver which his patrols had collected in 
this way. It would furnish the coffers of Haroun-al-Raschid. The owners could not 
be traced. Temptation weighed heavily on the soldiery. 


Then there is reward for safe conduct. Rich Hindus and Sikhs were willing to 
disgorge untold wealth for safe conduct or protection. One of my officers was offered 
a piece of gold the size of a chocolate éclair in exchange for safe conduct to Amritsar. 
Another officer, when checking a company ration store, found over a hundred 
English sovereigns in a bag of rice. The most rickety taxi was chartered at twenty 
times its proper fare. 


The transfer of troops provoked great acrimony. There was a set of rules 
governing the disposal of equipment, stores and vehicles when a unit was transferred 
to its proper Dominion. In certain circumstances two units would change places by 
train, taking over each others’ vehicles on arrival. In other circumstances, the 
soldiers left everything except their arms and cooking pots. In other circumstances, 
again, two units changed places complete in every detail. 


The rules for these transfers were not made by lawyers, closing every loophole. 
They were made by soldiers, who expected them to be interpreted with reason. But 
tempers were too high for this. Each side was determined to get the better of the 
other ; the object being to send units away with the minimum equipment consistent 
with the letter of the law. 
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Friction was inevitable, and it was aggravated by what was happening in 
Kashmir. My wife had left before the tronbles began and I did not go there to see 
for myself. I only heard the Pakistan version of the story. Briefly it was this: For 
many years the British had maintained in Kashmir a Hindu ruler—the Maharajah 
—who oppressed the Muslims, who were the majority community. The British had 
gone. The Maharajah was free to exercise even greater tyranny. The Muslims were 
groaning under the lash. In sympathy with them large numbers of Muslim tribesmen 
from the North-West Frontier had come to their rescue. It was a spontaneous act. 
It was not backed officially by Pakistan ; if it had been it must have succeeded, 
for militarily it was an easy operation. But even though it was not backed, all true 
Muslims must feel sympathy with the tribesmen. The Hindus, however, by superior 
statecraft had put themselves in the right in supporting the tyrant. With aeroplanes, 
tanks and guns they were throwing back the tribesmen. The devices, which the 
British had scorned to use against the tribes, were being freely used by the Hindus. 
In the wake of the soldiery went bands of Sikhs who, by arson, rape‘ and loot drove 
the Muslim population before them. To offer a plebiscite was futile after this. No 
Muslim could remain in Kashmir any more than he could in the East Punjab. 

Until about 25th October the battle was a close thing. And with Winter 
approaching, the importance of a road from Hindustan to Kashmir was considerable. 
To send Sapper units from Pakistan to Hindustan, complete with equipment, was 
ruin to the Muslim cause. 

Living on the edge of the ring in Lahore, one could not see the rights and wrongs 
of the case. One only saw the Muslim view. It was held in complete sincerity by 


the people of Pakistan ; and well it can be understood. Its implications had curious 
repercussions. 

On about 15th October, the C.R.E. of the Opposition sent an officer to me with 
a plea for bridging equipment. “ Don’t you let him have it, Sir,” I was told. “ He’s 
collecting a stock to support the Hindus against the Muslims in Kashmir.” It 


happened that I could not supply the quantity required. I telephoned to Army 
Headquarters. Meanwhile an agent of the Criminal Investigation Department came 
to my office. He had top-level credentials. Word had got round that engineer 
equipment was being sent from Pakistan, and he had orders to find out more about 
it. I was out at the time. Sam sent the sleuth away, explaining that all decisions 
on equipment were recorded on paper and a copy could easily be supplied. 


This was an extreme case. In a lesser degree it arose whenever a unit was sent 
across the border. The position of British officers was peculiar. Pakistan had asked 
for large numbers of British officers, and made them welcome. This business of 
transfer of units brought their conscience into conflict with their duty to Pakistan. 
They had a duty to the Supreme Commander to interpret the rules sensibly. Yet 
it was helping Pakistan much more to read only the letter of the law: to strip de- 
parting units of everything that the rules could be construed to allow. It does credit 
to the Muslims that they so seldom tried to sway the judgment of British officers. 
They, too, deserve some credit for their integrity. 

Conscience and partisan feeling were opposed in the third activity of the Army : 
the convoy from Pakistan of Sikh and Hindu refugees. The Sappers had two tasks 
in this: they provided water supplies at the nightly halts of convoys, and they 
kept the roads in working order, Each convoy consisted of five to ten thousand 
bullock carts with ten times that number of souls. At the beginning of October 
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there were floods in the Punjab. Many Muslims, coming from the other side, were 
drowned and more still lost their cattle. From an aircraft one could see them, in 
thousands, standing waist deep in water. It was a pathetic sight and it contrasted 
with the columns of fat, prosperous Sikhs with their carts, their cattle and their 
horses going the other way. Whatever the causes, Pakistan was getting the worse 
from the deal. 

In one place, however, Allah seemed to have struck a blow for the Faithful. A 
bridge on the Sikh convoy route was washed away. The Sikhs had a certain number 
of days’ food. They could cross the gap in boats, leaving their cattle and carts; or 
they could stay with their cattle and starve. A large proportion of the Sikhs were 
ex-soldiers. They had seen rivers crossed, and this river was a trickle compared with 
the rivers of Italy and Burma. 


I went to see the place with a Sikh field company commander who was waiting 
in Lahore for his turn to take his unit to Hindustan. The refugees, under a retired 
Subadar, were working like beavers, collecting boulders and preparing the banks. 
A bearded patriarch approached and saluted in military style. “‘ Hundred and 
twenty foot, double,—single Bailey will give us class twelve, Sahib,” he reported. He 
had the patter backwards. I promised to send the equipment, but I had not counted 
with the police. They forbade the lorries to go within a mile of the site. The hoped- 
for haul of cattle was fading. The Sikh field company, however, was not to be de- 
feated. They carried by hand every piece of the equipment before beginning to 
build. And they built quickly afterwards too. There is no doubt that this prompt 
action lost many hundred head of cattle to Pakistan. Oriental delay would have 
done Pakistan a better turn. There would have been nothing criminal in it. No 
one would have died. And what had happened on the other side ? 

In arranging these things one had recourse to the telephone. This was an 
uphill struggle. One sometimes waited twenty minutes before the exchange answered. 
Then it was often to say “ All lines engaged.” Or, occasionally, one got a bloody- 
minded operator who merely cried “ Pakistan Zinda Bad,” or “ Jai Hind” (if on 
the other side) and rang off. I was tempted, when my telephone disturbed me, to 
retaliate by shouting ‘‘ Well rowed, Oxford,” and replace the receiver. 


It was often quicker to motor thirty miles to Amritsar and telephone from there 
than try to get a call across the border. This presumed that the jeep would work. 
Before Independence Day spare parts were in free circulation throughout India. 
After 15th August, because the store sheds were in Delhi, there were no spare parts 
in Pakistan. When a vehicle broke down there was poor hope of repair. On the whole 
however, motoring was as quick as telephoning. 

When a vehicle crossed the border it was checked and re-checked by police and 
military. At the border itself it was covered by light automatics behind barbed 
wire and sandbags. I was never inconvenienced myself, for the sepoy responds to 
humour ; and a mild jest seemed to ring the bell. But other ranks had a bad time. 


Coming back from Amritsar a young sepoy, almost in tears, came to me as I 
halted at the frontier. He had been out all day with his lorry in aconvoy. He had 
had nothing to eat, and the commander of the frontier picket would not let him pass 
to his barracks. I was told that no empty lorry was to pass. All had either to be 
carrying refugees or a note from the control post excusing them. This driver had 
been one of a convoy of 30 vehicles. The convoy commander, not being able to read, 
had been fobbed off with a note exempting 29 vehicles only. The last lorry had, 
therefore, no permission. 
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It was deliberate trickery by an officer who wanted to be a nuisance. I reported 
it to a Sikh Brigadier whom I knew slightly. He said he would punish the offender. 
He was a jovial Brigadier and he gave me lunch. We had some drinks and he became 
outspoken. 


“T tell you, Sir,” he said; the ‘Sir’ arising from force of former habit. “I 
tell you, Sir; we have paid a big price for independence. And we Sikhs are bitter 
against the British. For years you gave Sikh soldiers land in Lyallpur District in 
reward for service to you. Now you hand us over to Pakistan. You knew all this 
would happen. The head of the C.I.D. in Lahore knew it. He told his own subordi- 
nates before he left in August. He must have told the Government. It is all a trick 
to kill the Sikh community.” 


There are flaws in this argument ; but it represents a Sikh view; the more so 
when influential and intelligent ones so fervently believe it themselves. Warming 
to his theme he continued : “ But let me inform you that the Sikhs will go back to 
Lyallpur. Why, to-day in Amritsar there are a hundred thousand able-bodied Sikhs, 
all armed with swords. They could go through Lahore like a knife through hot 
butter. It is only a night’s work.” : 


Certainly, living in Lahore, one felt rather like a miner working at the end of a 
gallery. The roof might fall behind one. 


In one way, however, the Sappers had an unchallenged chance to do good. That 
was in arrangements for receiving Muslim refugees. Herein they were helping both 
Pakistan and Humanity. I played a minor part only in this, but I had a wide view. 
The numbers of refugees, their varied requirements and the problems of resettlement 
baffle the imagination. The civil authorities have their work cut out to deal with 
them. The Sappers were mainly required to supply material and plant for temporary 
shelters, water supply and road making in the camps. The greatest credit is due to 
those who worked in the camps. 

Most Muslims I met implored Englishmen to stay and help them do, it. Sam 
introduced me to many. High and low they said the same thing. “We want 
to remain in the British Empire,” they said. ‘“ You must underwrite Pakistan. 
Look at the strategic advantages ; the importance of the North-West Frontier ; 
the convenient base for operations in Persia and Iraq. You must help us to develop 
Baluchistan and Sind. There are coal, oil and all manner of minerals there. If 
you do not have these things we shall have to ask someone else—someone with more 
enterprise than you. But we know each other. We prefer you. You must help 
us in our need now.” 


I do not offer an opinion on the soundness of this argument. I heard it repeated 
with earnestness and sincerity. And the charming manners and friendliness of the 
people added weight to their appeal for help. 

The sepoys all asked one to stay, especially the older ones, who had served long 
with the British. This is partly because they liked the way we ran the Army, and 
partly because they wondered if, in our absence, they would actually get the pensions 
earned in our service. When I told them that I did not volunteer to serve either 
Dominion after Independence Day, and that jt was only shortage of shipping that 
delayed my leaving they said :— 

“ Surely, you are not really going to desert us now.” 

“Yes,” I replied, excusing myself, “I have too many friends on both sides. 
It is best to go.” 


